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Excerpts frem, History of the Town of Scipio, as related to me 
by Austin B. Comstock 





apt. Alanson Tracy was a man of sterling integrity and great 
26 ra strength, in proof of which we have the story of how he rode 
Si a bear. One day in 1798 he was out at work on the southeast 
part of his farm when he heard calls for help and he ran to- 
ward the cries. He saw a neighbor, Bennet by name, retreating before 
a huge bear. This was south of the Gould house. The bear, not noting 
the approach of Tracy reared up and folded Bennet in his paws and 
proceeded to crush him. Tracy sprang forward and grasped bruin’s 
ears. It was a critical moment. Bruin dropped to all four feet and as 
Tracy had hold of his ears, he was astride of the bear. After many 
efforts to shake off his load the bear gave up and started to run, but 
Tracy dared not to drop off as the bear might turn against him. The 
bear ran fast and Tracy called for help as he hung on. Finally when 
they had reached a point near where the Friend’s Church north of 
Poplar Ridge now stands, there was a hole filled with water where a 
tree had blown over. The bear jumped in. Tracy held the exhausted 
bear’s head under the water and drowned him. Bennet revived and sent 
help to Tracy. 
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There is another story about Capt. Tracy which is interesting. 
During the war of 1812, a call was made for farmers to take food and 
clothing through to fort Niagara. It was in the winter time and Capt. 
Tracy and many others agreed to go through with supplies. His family 
had just finished making a pair of woollen blankets, which were of very 
fancy colors, owing to the kind of coloring material used in those days. 
They reached Niagara and following day started for home. A few miles 
on their way they stopped at a tavern for a drink. When they came out 
Tracy found his blankets gone, but in their place was an Indian trade 
musket and a beautiful fowling piece. Evidently they were honest and 
felt that they had paid for the blankets. Inquiry disclosed that two 
Indians were seen wearing blankets like Tracy lost. 


Previous to 1822 the mail was brought on horseback three times a 
week, Moravia via Stewarts Corners and Poplar Ridge to Aurora; no 
mail being brought to Sherwood until the office was moved from Poplar 
Ridge. Sherwood and Bolts Corners being both established in 1822 and 
being ina more direct line with Aurora jaccounts for the change. The 
stage route from Auburn to Ithaca was established in 1824, and ‘‘coach 
and four’’ were employed with Oliver Phelps as contractor and John 
Van Dusen as driver, The mail was carried in style. Four horses brought 
the stage to Sherwood, then four fresh horses were used from there to 
Ludlowville, and four more from there toIthaca. The same changes 
on the return trip were followed the next day. 


Excerpts from Historical Sketch of Scipio No. 1, Scipioville and 
Levanna Communities, by Ernest J. Young. Unpublished Manu. 






about it. ‘‘I was coming with a friend from Auburn, in 1887 
or 9, I think it was, and saw the axe had been laid at the foot 
of that big elm. I went into the house across from the tree and found 
that they were not the owners and that they felt very badly. So They 
told me a man who had lately moved in farther along across the road 
was doing it I went over there. He had just come in for his supper. I 
asked him about it, told him that was the finest tree bet ween King 
Ferry and Auburn. ‘You cannot cut it down’ I said, knowing that I 
seemed to make no impression. ‘How much will you take for it stand- 
ing?’ I asked. He thought a minutc. ‘Twenty dollars’ he said. ‘Allright’ 
I said; ‘if you should decide to save it, let me know and I will pay you 
the $20.’ I gave him my name. That night Judge Searing happened to 
be at the house and I told him the story. He volunteered to draw up 
the deed. Afterwards Aunt Emily told me that she was going to pay 
the money if it came to buying it. I never heard from the man. Several 
trees around on the different roads were at different times saved by 
appeals from Aunt Emily and my mother One. time I wrote up the his- 
tory of alltheold trees around Sherwood, getting it from older people.”’ 


yamyan the Ridge, No. 1, Mapleton road stood a stately elm tree 
() about 150 years old. Miss Isabel Howland writes this story 
») 
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Levanna is one of the oldest hamlets in the county, claiming to 
have had the first court house and jail and to be the home of the first 
newspaper in the county. Situated on lake Cayuga with a branch of the 
Erie canal entering the lake, with thousands of acres of fertile land to 
the east, given mostly to the growing of grain, with a small percent 
used on the farms. All of the lake-front towns were active shipping 
points, and Levanna drew a large part of this trade as the grade to the 
lake was not so steep. In the Fall it was not an unusual sight to see a 
string of teams a quarter of a mile long, waiting to unload; as the grain 
had to be moved before the canal closed, or be carried over to the next 
season. Now mostof the grainis used on the farms, and whatis shipped 
goes by rail or truck and this live industry is no more. 
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Excerpts from a letter of ‘‘Aunt Aurora’ describing everyday 
life in Scipio 


4c] ery was married October 2,1861 when I was 18 years old and went 
ae Ke to Scipio to live in the old homestead with what was left of a large 
Wis e Hoskins family.... I heard many atale of early times when ev- 
faery thing was done by hand, but at the time of the Civil War, 
clothing could be bought ready made for men not for children, and no one 
then was spinning or weaving cloth as once they did. There was a large 
circle of young folks on Black Street, and as the family used to tell, 
had a joily time....On the whole street there was nota child for the 
school house, except fer the children from the various tenant houses...The 
family told of the full scheol house when they were going to school, 
and of fun they had; of one family, the Thomas Cowan family, who had 
nine children in school at one time, and how, in addition toa beautiful 
lunch, brought a bushel of apples every morning. 









You ask how did the family travel. Bless your heart, they did not 
travel. The only way then was in a ‘‘buggy’’ or ‘‘Demoecrat’’ in Summer, 
and a sleigh or cutterin Winter. We had a good many visits though, 
from relatives ‘‘west’’ who came on the cars to Auburn and were met 
and taken back....You went to Springport and put up a Signal, andin 
due time, or if the ferry boat chanced to be on this side, youembarked, 
horses, wagon and all, ona boat, if you please! It wasa sail boat, and 
if the wind was right, you would cross the lake in 15 minutes; but if 
it should chance to be calm, you might be three hours, as once we were 
with a baby protesting wildly all the way. But it paid forit wasa 
delightful place to visit.... 


But those were not such primitive times. The farmers all had 
reapers, or else hired them to cut grain, but I think binders were a nov- 
elty. The corn was cut and husked by hand and Charles had a pair of 
oxen, but I dont think many had them. Lots of cattle were raised. Your 
Grandfather Edwin, used to buy up young cattle and have them past- 
ured on Howland’s Island till they were ready to ship to New York, I 
think. We had a man living in the tenant house who was hired the year 
round, then one from March to December, with extra hands for the 
harvest season. Threshing was done by horse power, and required a lot 
of men for several days and unlimited cooking in the kitchen. We tried 
to give them nice meals, for any lack was reported at the next place. 
Young as I was, I never heard of any criticisms of my pies or chicken 
dinners. Caroline was the banner cook of the neighborhood. The first 
Summer I was there she baked 61 cherry pies in three weeks, beside 
frequent custard pies and an occasional pudding. We tried to....give the 
opthreshers 








threshers one ham and egg meal, one chicken dinner, and one boiled 
dinner, with baked beans for supper. A glass of orarge juice ard a 
thin piece of toast had no place on the menu of a farm kitchen break- 
fast. We had one hired man who Charles found weeping bitterly out in 
the barn one morning. He said, ‘‘If you want to get rid of me, say so 
and I will go, but, for....sake don’t starve me! Oninvestigation it was 
learned that all the Marshes always had fried cakes for breakfast, 
while all the Hoskins had ginger cookies, which he abhored. But believe 
me it was some jobto keep the cookie jar filled, just the same. 


In the old home you could have seen nailed downcarpeis with a 
padding of straw under, in every room except the kitchen; corded bed- 
steads with straw or corn husk beds, and big soft feather beds, each 
bed with a beautiful starched valance. You would have seen the dash 
churn and all equipment for butter making of which the modern farm 
housewife knows nothing. You would have seen a pounding barrel and 
pounder, and a barrel of soft soap in the cellar, candle moulds, for 
while kerosene lamps were used on the tables, the candles were always 
carried and used in kitchen and bedroom. But there was a sort of com- 
munity sausage grinder, owned by three or four families in turn, and 
was a vast improvement over a chopping bowl. You might have seen 
the spinning wheel, the days of home sp!nning were past.... 


There was NO organized neighborhood life for women. Just visiting 
occasionally. Maybe a school picnic in which several schools joined or a 
sleigh ride and a singing school or a spelling school in the winter. But 
chiefly, they worked. There was no such thing as glass fruit cans. We 
made preserves, jelly and jams for extra occasions, and dried every- 
thing in sight, corn, pumpkins, apples, cherries, and elderberries and 
plums. It was thought to be a pretty slack housekeeper who did not cry 
some for sale to the tinpeddler. He was the women’s friend, and agreat 
institution. He took your dried apples, the carefully sorted paper and 
rags, ten cents a pound for white rags. And if he chanced to drop in near 
a meal time, you were lucky, as then you got beautiful new shining 
tins or brooms.... 
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TRANSPORTATION ON THE LAKE 
Where are you going East or West? 
Competition on the Canal 


ITHACA AND BUFFALO LINE 

The boats of this Line will commence their regular trips loading at 
Ithaca on Monday, the 21st day of April, and every Monday thereafter, 
through the season, towing down the Lake by Steam Boat on Tuesday 
morning, and will take FREIGHT and PASSENGERS at the interme- 
diate Landings. Returning will leave Buffalo on Monday of each week. 
For FREIGHT or PASSAGE apply to the Captain on board, or to T. S. 
Williams. 

Ithaca Chronicle, Wed. April 2,1845. 





NEW YORK AND ITHACA LINE, INSURED 
The Boats of this Line have commenced their trips for the season, 
and are prepared for business between New York and Ithaca, and points 
intermediate. Merchants can depend upon having their business done at 
the lowest market rates, and with the utmost dispatch. 
SAGE, MACK and CO. 


T. Kimball, Agent inN. Y° 
Ithaca Chronicle, Wed. Mar. 7, 1845. 





THE STEAM BOAT 
Will commence her regular trips on Cayuga Lake on TUESDAY 
March 18, leaving Ithaca at 6 o’clock, A. M., every day, Sundays ex- 


cepted. 
Ithaca Chronicle, March 17, 1845 


Newspaper advertisements. 
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The 4th July, at Aurora, Cayuga Co. 


Aurora, July 5, 1845. 


There were fresh and lively spirits here, who somewhere in what 
Willis calls the small hours of the morning, threw off the deminion of 
slumber and heralded the sun in the merning by an extempore daylight 
of their own in the guise of a brilliant bonfire.... 


....at the usual hour a procession was formed, consisting of the 
scholars of the Academy and the citizens of the village, with others 
from the adjoining towns. This was preceded by the Band, whose music 
discoursed at intervals. The procession moved to the Presbyterian 
church, where the excercises of the day were presided over by Edwin B. 
Morgan, Esq., assisted by Cha’s E. Shepard and M. Brundage, the 
Principal of the Academy. The Venerable Jona Richmond (who as long 
as 1819 represented this district in Congress,) and other aged citizens 
were on the stage. The Rev. Cha’s N. Mattoon, of the Presbyterian 
church, made an opening prayer.... 


The Declaration of Independence was read by Geo. Brush. Mr_ 
Watson, a young gentleman pursuing his studies at the Academy, was 
the orator, and tho’ only 18 years of age, pronounced a discourse which 
received the applause of all.... 


The Band in all the intervals of the exercises rang out some mar- 
tial strains. When the services at the church were ccmpleted the pro- 
cession returned to the Aurora House, and multitude like sensible people 
found comfort in a good dinner.... 





ED. NOTE: A long report signed ‘‘H’’ in the Ithaca Chronicle, for 
July 9, 1845. 
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Excerpts from a collection of eight family letters describing 
everyday occurrences in this region; wherein the qualities of a 
good farm housewife, and the pursuits of a widower are told. 
The quaint spelling and the “‘delicious flavor’’ of the diction of 
the period is reproduced as found in the originals. 






oR tea told him about an old maid in Driden.... She is worth about 
V/s ee 





| P49 t seems that Stephen is quite anxious to get married so Mr.... 


three thousand dollars. He got Mr....to go out with him and 
introduce him. They went about the middle of April and she 
was to give him an answer after planting whether she would have him 
or not and the day I got your letter he had gone to get ananswer.I 
will tell you her recomend and you can judge for yourself whether she 
would suit or not. They said she could do her own work; milk the cows 
feed the pigs bring in her own wood and cut it if they wanted her to. 
So I have been waiting to hear the result before I answered your letter 
thinking you would pardon me for not writing before so you could hear 
the whole story but I believe she concluded not to get married. Today 
Stephen and R....A....and some of the children have gone to Waterloo 
whether he has gone to look a wife or not I cannot tell. There has been 
a great deal said since Aunt L’s death so much that I think it would be 
hard work for him to get married in this neighborhood but I hope the 
stories are not all true that we have heard....Our markets here are about 
the same as yours. Last week there was a hail storm passed through 
here thet done a great deal of damage. The hail stones were the larg- 
est Lever saw and the rain came down in torrents. It washed every- 
thing away initscourse. It washed the cornfields so that almost every 
man had to plant over. It broke out about eighty panes of glass for us 
but that was nothing to the wash it brought to the land.... 


Stephen and Charley went down to New Bedford last Sept. and was 
gone about four weeks and since he came back they say he goes to see 
the widow C. T. but now he has gone out to C. and I rather think Mrs. 
C. K. has recomended someone to him out there. She visited with him 
to New Bedford and came here to G’s and visited around about a week 
and now he’s going out there sosoon I think there must be some attrac- 
tion. If there should be and you should hear of it please write and give 
me the watch word and if I hear he is going to be married hereI will 
do the same by you. I think he wants to get married quite bad.... 

....he undertook to board to Lansingville but he only staid one 
night at a time and finally made out about two weeks. P. has got to be 
very religious, so while Stephen was boarding there he came home to 
quarterly meeting with George and while they were gone to meeting 
the hired man broke into the seller and stole his whiskey.... 

Dear Mary we received your letter and having a convenient time 
I hasten to answer it. We are all well as common. I have got over my 


of biles 





biles for which I am thankful....George’s folks and Stephen are well 
George and R. A. has been trying to go to Waterlloo al winter but they 
have had so much to do they have not got started. P. V. was out to 
George’s last fall and staid there three weeks and two days before I 
wrote to you she was down here fora call and she said Stephen was 
going to take his horse and wagon and carry her home and leave his 
team to her father’s and take the cars and go to North Collins. He 
started out with her as she said he would and supposed he had gone to 
yor house, he was gone one week and came back and said he only had 
been to Waterloo. But the story is that about that time he got very 
much smitten with the widow C. T. andI guess Patience and all said it 
would make a match very soon. But about that time there came a story 
to her ears that Stephen had put all his property into George’s hands 
so she made some inquiries but could not learn anything to satisfy her 
to the contrary so she wrote him a letter saying she would not have 
him. Since that I do not know that he has anyone in view.... 


Dear Mary; I have taken my pen in hand once more to inform thee 
of my helth; Iam quite smart for me so that I have made out to do 
the work so far with the help of Stephen. That is more than I expected 
to dwo. Mary it begins to seem likea grate while sence I have heard a 
word from you. I want to hear very much. I am inhoepes that I shall 
hear that you are all quite well. I am in hopes to hear thy mother has 
got quite smart by this time so that you have made up yourminds 
whether thee can cum and live with us this summer or not. It is cuming 
along towards spring pretty fast. Now Stephen begins to think he cant 
be gurl and boy much lunger. We should be more than very glad to have 
thee cum if thee wouldand thy mother is able to have thee leave her. 
We would like to have thee cum towards the last of marchif the 
weather is suitable or along the middle of the month if it is pleasant. 
Thee must write as soon as thee receives these few lines whether thee 
can cum or not so that we can be a looking out for someone elseas. 
Gurls is pretty scarse about here. I am in hopes our work wont be very 
hard. We shant have but one man to cook for without it is harvest time 
Ican help thee sum if I am as well as I be now. If thee cums thee mustnt 
do any sewing for thyself for we can dow it all here. Thee wont need 
to fetch many every day close thee can buy here cheap and I can make 
them....Thee must write soon if thee can cum or not, if thee cums thee 
must cum to Aubern and put up at the western exchain house and then 
then thee can take the stage for talcots corners and get sum one to 
fetch thee over or if thee would write a fue days before thee starts and 
writes what morning thee would get the cars Stephen would meet thee 
in Aubern if the going is good to go out.... 


Dear Mary....Stephen died last month.... 





ED. NOTE; The letters are dated: Venice, June 13,1856; Nov. 24, 
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1856, Aug. 25,1857; Feb. 1,1858; Feb. 15,1859; March 25,1860; Nov. 19 
1861; Genoa Mar. 14, 1864. The letters also bear the following postmarks: 
Poplar Ridge,N. Y. Genoa, N. Y. 





Excerpts from a diary of Abraham J. Hodge for the year 1871. 
Born February 66,1837, North End Barnes, Genoa, N. Y. 
East Venice, Cayuga, County. 


I< an. 1. Peace and good will be toall men and SOME of the 
women. 
Be Jan. 2. Do unto others etc. 
Jan. 3. Honor thy father and thy mother, 
4. Money is the root of all evil. 
5. E pluribus unum. 
Jan. 6. The proof of the pudding is in the cook. 
7 
8 






Jan. 7. Sunday, Remember the Sabbath day. Church in Moravia. 
. Helped Jane wash this afternoon. 

Four degrees below zero. 

But I say unto you swear not at all neither by heaven etc. 

Let your communications be yea, yea etc. 

Jan. 9. Bought off Tuttel a stereoscope and twenty views. 

A pleasant day. 
Jan. 10. One generation passes away and another cometh, but the earth 
abideth for ever. 
Jan. 11. Pride goeth before destruction. 
Jane had a spazam this morning. 
Jan. 12. The dearest word in our language is LOVE. 
The greatest word is GOD. 
The word expressing the shortest time is NOW. 
These three make up the greatest and sweetest duty of man. 
Three are the most important decisions of life: 
The God you serve. 
The job you choose. 
The girl you marry. 

Jan. 18. I split and piled wood all day....I have got 14 cords up to this 

time. 

Jan. 14. Sunday; text preached at funeral of Lorenzo Miles Oct. 22, 
1871; For none of us liveth unto himself etc. Romans 14:7-8. 
Memory wears a golden chain. 

Received of Orin Lester 75 cents for service rendered in killing 
hogs. Dec. 7th, 1871. 

Jane had a spazam this morning about 6 o’clock. 

Sunday; Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitation 
upon the Sabbath day. Exodus 35:3. 
The last thing that is lost is hope. 
Took the children to school in a sleigh. 


Jan. 21, 


i 


Feb: 3. Washed for my wife, then went to Mr. Spinks’s auction. 
Feb. 11. Traded a jug of cider for some vinegar. 
A very pleasant Sabbath day. 

Feb. 19. Honesty is the best policy. 

Feb. 20. Write your name in kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of 

those you come in contact with and you will never be forgotten. 

Feb. 22. Made the children some molasses candy this evening for their 
colds. 

Mar, 2. The last day of school, Dim. D. Parker, teacher Noris Corners, 
his pay 144 dollars per 16 weeks. 

Mar. 6. The storm continues as bad and even worse, six degrees below 
zero. 1am very thankful for the blessing of a good warm fire 
and plenty to eat and drink, and, if it was in my power I should 
give freely to those that are suffering from cold and hunger 
this day. 

Mar. 20. Happy are they that have plenty to eat and drink and a good 
warm fire to sit by and I would add a kind companion wife. No 
man would wish for more. 

Mar. 23. Went to Moravia this afternoon, sold 31 eggs for 46 cents. 

Apr. 2. No prospect of warm weather yet. 

Apr. 4. Went to the theatre at Moravia. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

May 15. Helped Harry Stanton plant corn. 

Nov. 5. Election day,-banked up the house and went to election this 
afternoon. Today as ever before I voted a straight republican 
ticket and hope Grant and Wilson will be elected together with 
the whole state ticket. Paid my school tax 2.22. 

Nov. 6. Hurrah for Grant and Wilson. EVERYTHING GONE REPUB- 
LICAN. Hurrah for the U.S.A. 





Recollections of a tragedy to a “‘poor’’ Indian squaw. Contact 
of the last remaining Cayugas with the white settlers in cur 
region. 

Charlotte Weeks was born in 1802 on Cape Cod. In the war of 1812, 
she with her mother stood on the shore and saw her father’s ship fired 
on and burned by the British. He and his partner were taken prisoners, 
released on promise not to go out again during the war. Not long after 
that our great grand father, his wife Abigail with their children came 
to this section jof the country, sometime in 1814 or 15. The country 
then was quite wooded except in farm clearings. Indians lived in villages 
some quite near. The daughter, Charlotte, then about 12 or 13 years 
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old, with her brothers attended school at some distance. In winter when 
the weather was bad her brothers took her on horseback, other times 
she could walk Sometimes they would visit the indian village, the wo- 
men would give them what they called, ‘‘no cake’’ made of corn. 

Indian squaws used to go to white families asking for work. One 
tragic day a squaw came to our grandmother’s home asking for work. 
They gave her something to do. She left her baby on its board outside 
the door while she worked. A wild boar came and killed the baby. The 
poor mother was beside herself with grief. Of course people did all 
they could for her and tried to comfort her. It only shows how wild the 
country was at the time generally. This is one of the stories told us by 
our grandmother, Charlotte Weeks Sisson. 


Old Broadsides, Notices, and Advertisements 


CAYUGA INSTITUTE 
B. W. WHICKER, A. B. PRINCIPAL 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence on Wednesday, 


Oct. 14th. The institution is situated in the pleasant Village of Cayuga, 
on the eastern bank of the l-' », commanding a view of a most beauti- 
ful country, noted for its healthy climate. 

No exertion will be spared on the part of the principal to advance 
the improvement, good morals, and orderly conduct of those committed 
to his charge. 

Board can be obtained in respectable private families on reasonable 
terms. 


Tuition from $3.00 to $5.00 per quarter of eleven weeks. 
East Cayuga, Oct. 10th 1240. 


( Courtesy of Mr. J. L. Ward of Cayuga, N. Y. ) 








CAYUGA ACADEMY 

The chartered charge of this institution is transfered to Mr. Salmon 
Strong, who, a few years since, by his capacity for instructing youth, 
and his assiduous attention to those entrusted to his care procured for 
it a high reputation. Subsequently to that period he has passed through 
a course of theological studies in the Seminary at Princeton, N. J. and 
been for two years a Trustee of Hamilton College, in this state. He has 
resumed the superintendence of this academy, with the expectation of 
retaining it for a series of years; and the Trustees hesitate not to express 
their belief, that under his direction the academy will merit the patron- 
age of those parents who wish to engage their children in academic pur- 
suits. Few academies combine so many advantages as this. Its situation 


Yd near 





near the margin of Cayuga lake, is beautiful; retired from the noise 
and tumult of business, within a village neat and beautiful, where 
there are comparatively few incentives to vice, a disposition to extra- 
vagance or dissipation is counteracted by the decisive efforts at a moral, 
polished and well regulated society, and where divine worship is regu- 
larly performed. 

The expense of tuition is small and is regulated by the course of 
studies to be pursued. that of board including a room at a respectable 
boarding house, in which the Principal of the academy resides, is $1.50 
per week. For a small quarterly allowance, may be procured the use of 
a library judiciously selected. 


By order of the Trustees. E. Burnham, Clerk. 
Aurora; September 5, 1820. 
(Notice, in the Republican Chronicle, Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1820.) 





STATE PRISON BURNT 


We are informed that the wood work in the north wing of the State 
Prison in Auburn, which was unfinished was burnt on Saturdey after- 
noon last, together with a large quantity of lumber that was deposited 
in that part of the building. It was supposed to have been set fire by 
prisoners....The probable loss to the State, by this unfortunate conflia- 
gration is estimated at not less than $15000..... At about this setting of 
the sun, Mr. Brittin directed the convicts, who till then had been work- 
ing the prison engine in the yard, to repair to their cells. The order was 
refused by them, and they were forced in at the point of the bayonet. 
Turnkeys were placed in the different halls, to release the convicts in 
case of necessity. There can be but little doubt that the object of a 
great portion of the convicts was to effect their escape. 


(Front page news story item, Republican Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1820, Ithaca) 


ED. NOTE: Our modern prison breaks have had their counterparts 
in the past. 





THE FACE OF THE PRICES AND THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


Wanted, one hundred bushels of wheat, for which fifty cents per 
bushel will be paid in GOODS by the subscriber, David Ayer. 


(Republican Chronicle, Ithaca, Sep. 14, 1820.) 


O. Hammer has on hand a quantity of Wood’s Oldand New Patent 
Ploughs, of the first quality which he offers for sale at six dollars. 


(Republican Chronicle, Ithaca, Aug. 16, 1826.) 
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WE ARE PREPARED at all times to give you more for your mon- 
ey than any house in Central New York. We have the best facilities for 
producing good goods at low prices. 

OUR LINE of Men’s All Wool Suits at 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 dollars is 
beyond competition. Children’s 2 piece all Wool suits, sizes 4 to 15 
years, $1.50, $1.67, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. Our motto is cour- 
teous treatment and your money back if you want it. 





‘““EGBERT THE CLOTHIER’”’ 
75, GENESEE ST., AUBURN, N. Y. 
Will fit you with a Suit that suits you. 
Save your money and keep your shape. 


(In Cayuga County Directory of Towns for 1897.) 
Courtesy of Miss Phebe King 


DENTISTRY 


Call and see my unsurpassed combination Plate for Artificial Teeth. 

You can get a set for $6, $8 or $10. A perfect fit guaranteed or no pay. f 

Complicated cases where others have failed togive satisfaction, 
solicited. 

Special care given to the preservation of the natural teeth. Gold 
fillings $1 and upwards, according to the size of the cavity. Platinum 
amalgam fillings 75 cents each. Silver and cement fillings 50 cents each 
Teeth filled without pain with laughing gas and no extra charge. Gold 
or porcelain crowns $5 each. Painless extracting 25 cents. All work 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 

WILLIAM HUGHS, DENTIST 
139 GENESEE STREET, AUBURN, N. Y. 


BALDWIN’S CAYUGA NATURAL MEDICATED SPRING WATER 


THE MOST POWERFUL AND EFFICIENT 
MINERAL WATER IN THE WORLD 
Lucius Baldwin Proprietor of the Famous Cayuga Mineral Spring Water 
The wonderful chemistry of nature. An infallible remedy for Bright’s 
Disease, Diabetes and all Kidney Affections, Liver Complaints, Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Chronic Diarrhea, Jaundice, Salt Rheum, all 
Skin Diseases and a Wonderful Tonic for General Debility. 


CAYUGA, N. Y. 


(New Century Atlas of Cayuga County, 1904.) 








THINGS AS THEY WERE--SOME STATISTICS 


cipio is an excellent tract of land under good cultivation. This 
B4is one of the most populous and opulent farming towns in the 
western country....streams supply abundance of mill-seats, 
&3but the water is very subject to the influence of drowth; in a 
very dry time, perhaps none of the mills have a supply of water. Ina 
time of severe drowth, wells are the principal dependence for water. 
Nearly the whole of this town is underlaid with slate and shale; but the 
alluvial formation soil and sub soil, is principally calcareous....Scipio 
has several Post Offices: oneresident correspondent, himself a Post 
Master, says five; another says four, and another only three;I have 
written for an explanation....Village of Aurora....has an Academy, an 
excellent Female Friends Boarding School, a small library, and about 
50 houses....Scipio has a Friends’ Monthly Meeting, and several Pre- 
parative Meetings. 





Population, 8105. 
Farmers, 1094. 
Traders, 15. 
Mechanics, 278. 
Foreigners, 16. 
Free blacks, 52. 
Slaves, 9. 


Electors, 1495. 

Acres of improved land, 41672. 
Cattle, 9879, 

Horses, 2158. 

Sheep, 23398. 

Yards of cloth, 110331. 
Grist mills, 9. 

Saw mills, 17. 

Fulling mills, 8. 
Carding machines, 5. 
Distilleries, 7. 
Asheries, 4. 


(p. 430, A Gazetteer of the State of New York, Albany, 1824, :by 
Horatio Gates Spafford. Courtesy of Mrs. Charles H. Koon.) 


ED. NOTE; In 1897 the census of fifty years after gave the very much 
reduced Town of Scipio the following Post Offces: Scipio Center, Scipio- 
ville, Merrifield, Sherwood. The population for that year was 1836. For 
the year 1875 it was 1917; for 1947 it was 1100; period of exodus due to 
the large scale absorption of the small family farms. In 1950 it had risen 
toaround 1500 due to the still continuing trend of a higher birth rate. The 
area is 22,503 acres.To have an idea of what happened to the original 
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Town of Scipio we must realize that thepresent Towns of Ledyard, 
Venice, part of Springport, part of Sempronius and part of Marcellus, 
were at the beginning integral territorial parts of the Town of Scipio. 
Probably it will be a good thing to review not only the dates of the parti- 
tion of the Towns in Cayuga County, but also to show to what larger 
territory the present Cayuga County belonged and finally it will pay to 
scan the map of the original Military Tract. 


THE SETTING OF THE TOWNS OF CAYUGA COUNTY 


Auburn from Aurelius, March 28,1823. 

Aurelius, January 27, 1789. 

Brutus from Aurelius, March 30, 1802. 

Cato from Aurelius, March 30 1802. 

Conquest from Cato, March 16, 1821. 

Fleming from Aurelius, March 28, 1823. 

Genoa charged from Milton, April 6, 1808. 

(Milton formed Jannary 28,1789.) 

Ira from Cato March 16 1821. 

Ledyard from Scipio, January 30, 1823. 

Locke from Milton, February 20, 1802. 

Mentz from Aurelius as Jefferson, March 30, 1802. 
Montezuma from Mentz April 8, 1859. 

Moravia from Sempronius, March 20, 1833. 

Niles from Sempronius, March 20, 1833. 

Owasco from Aurelius, March 30, 1802. 

Scipio formed, March 5, 1794. 

Sempronius formed, March 9, 1799. 

Sennet from Brutus, March 19, 1827. 

Springport from Scipio and Aurelius, Jan. £0, 1823. 
Sterling from Cato, June 19, 1805. 

Summerhill, from Locke as Plato, April 26, 1831. 
(Name changed, March 16, 1832. 

Throop from Aurelius, Mentz and Sennet, April 8, 1859. 
Venice from Scipio, January 30, 1823. 

Victory from Cato, March 16, 1821. 


CAYUGA COUNTY ORGANIZED MARCH 8, 1779. 


Part of Albany from 1688 to 1772. 
Tryon from 1772 to 1784. 
Montgomery from 1784 to 1791; 
Herkimer from 1791 to 1794. 
Onondaga from 1794 to 1799. 
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Boating on our Lakes 


The Steam Boat Enterprise--Elijah H. Goodwin, Master; will per- 
form a trip through the Cayuga Lake, every day, Sundays excepted, 
during the season, wind and weather permitting. She will leave Ithaca 
at three o’clock in the morning, and the Cayuga Bridge at twelve o'clock 
at noon. Passengers will be landed at Cayuga Bridgein season for the 
Canal Boats or Stage East or West. 

(Advertisement in the Republican Chronicle, July 5, 1826.) 
ED. NOTE; Steamboating began and ended on Cayuga Lake. The first 
steamer was the Enterprise, launched at Ithaca in 1819; and the very 
last steamer to ply the waters was the Col, I. H. Horton, burned in 
April of 1925. On July 27, 1907,the double-decker side-wheeler, the 
Frontenac burned near Farley’s Point. 

Other ships were: the Telemachus, the DeWitt Clinton, the Simeon 
DeWitt, the Kate Morgan, the Howland, the Beardsby, the Forest City, 
the Ino, the T. D. Wilcox, the Sheldrake, the Iroquois, the Aurora,the 
Nighthawk. 

On the neighboring Owasco Lake, the boats that plied those waters 
were as follows: The first steamer was the Ensenore, the Lady of the 
Lake, a double-decker, the Moravia, the City of Auburn. 


The first newspapers were published in cur region 


The Levanna Gazette and Onondaga Advertiser, issued at 
Levanna on the 20th of July 1893. 


The Western Luminary, issued at Watkin’s Settlement now 
Scipioville; on March 24th 1801. 


Tho Aurora Gazette, edited by the brothers Henry and James 
Pace, was issued at Aurora, April 30, 1806. 


The Western Federalist,published in Auburn, June 7, 1808. 


The Cayuga Tocsin, started in Union Springs in 1812 by R. 
T. Chamberiain. 


AUSTIN B. COMSTOCK TELLS ONE OF HIS INIMITABLE 
REGIONAL HUMOR STORIES 


On Easter Sunday 1907, the Rev. Howard S. Bacon, the then 
pastor of Methodist Church in Venice Center was reading the 
Scriptures and came to that passage in Mattew 28 verse four 
wherein itis stated, ‘“‘And for fear of him the keepers did shake 
and became as dead men,”’ at this point he became tongue 
twisted and instead read, ‘‘And for fear of him the shakers did 
quake.” Realizing his mistake, he attempted to correct it and 
came out with this; “‘For fear of him the Quakers did shake and 
became as dead men.”’ 
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THE POETS SING OF LOVELY CAYUGA LAKE AND ITS LORE 


Sweet Sylvan Lake! one single gem 
Is in thy liquid diadem; 
| No sister hath this little Isle 
| To give its beauty smile for smile, 
| With it to hear the bluebirds sing-- 
“‘Wake, leaves and flowers, here 
comes the spring” 
With it to weave for summer’s tread, 
Mosses beneath and bowers o’erhead. 
With it to flash to gorgeous skies 
The opal pomp of autumn’s dye’s, 
And when the winter’s tempests blow, 
To shrink beneath his robes of snow. 


“‘Frontenac”’ 
Alfred Billings Street, 
From an old newspaper clipping, 1849. 
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Cayuga Lake, how lovely yet, 

Thy waters seem to me; 

I’ve wondered far and ne’er have met, 

A gem, in so much beauty set, 

A scene so sweet and free. 

Long years ago, when wildness still, 
Reign’d o’er this magic view; 

Then o’er thy wave, with a woodman’s skill 
A flashing oar, and a joyous will, 

I peddled the bark canoe. 











Thy banks were fring’d with helm 
The oak and sycamore, and pine, 
Whose crowns were wreath’d with 
many a vine, 

Along the pebbled shore. 

The graceful swan in cove and bay, 
Flock’d o’er the silver flood; 

On poised wing and measur’d way 
The Fisher Hawk in quest of prey, 
In mid air hovering stood. 

The Doe and spotted Fawn were here, 
To drink the fountain pure; 


Or wash their track from the foe in the rear. 


And gaz’d at my bark without any fear, 
From harm of mine secure. 


As Genii in some foreign land, 
Watch o’er the fates of men; 


An eagle on yon jutting strand, 
From a leafless tree, on ev’ry hand, 
O’erlooked the lea and glen. 

Oh! then this heart of mine was light, 
No care was on my brow; 

My youthful hopes had ne’er a blight, 
The future was a gleam as bright, 

As the light upon thee now. 

Cayuga Lake, how lovely yet, 

Thy waters seem to me; 

I’ve wondered far and ne’er have met, 
A gem, in so much beauty set, 

A scene so sweet and free. 


From an old clipping, Cayuga Telegraph, 
1848, Wm. Clarke, Ed. 
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COPY OF THE MILITsRY TRCi, SURVEYOR=GENZRaL SIMEON DEWITT, 1793. 











FARLEY’S POINT 
Steeltrap’s Tomahawk 


{The following poem by our former townsman, A. W. Allen, is founded 
on facts obtained from Hartman Carr whose honesty no one ever doubt- 
ed. He remembered well when the bear swam from House’s Cove and 
seeing many on Farley’s Point, shunted off and climbed a tree at mouth 
of Durkee’s Creek Also the feast the Indians had and the old chieftain 
who came every year ina mournful mood; but would only talk a very 
little. Legend supplies ths missing links. The tomahawk that is sup- 
posed to have killed the lovers was given me by George Haywood who 
speared it insome twenty feet of water a little southwest of Frontenak 


Island. ] 


Many moons ago when the sun was low, 
Cayuga’s peaceful waters, 

Like a polished mirror calmly lay, 

Along it’s wooded borders. 

Ne’er sirice it’s birth, this beauteous earth 
E’er showed face more charming, 

Each hill and nook where’or you’d look, 
New beauties e’er appearing, 

The spreading elms and taller pines 

And hosts of trees with climbing vines, 
Where perfectly enchanting. 
Bewitching as all these beauties were 
Far richer ones were yet in store, 

For another world was now unfurled 

In this mirror lake as no art can make. 
Another sky like the one on high, 
Seemed stretched far down beneath you, 
You almost fear to step too near, 

For fear it might engulf you. 

Along the ever varying shore, 

Reaching for many miles or more, 

Two hollow worlds seemed firmly clasped, 
By unseen hands secure and fast. 


And ’long the line where these worlds meet, 
Reaching far down beneath your feet, 

The upturned trees and bushes rare 

Were forming curtains beyond compare. 
One spot alone where all seemed best 

Was dearer to some than all the rest, 

’T was Farley’s Point, where many a brave 
Both chieftain and warrior found a grave, 
The Brave old Steeltrap was buried there, 
And all the graves were watched with care. 
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Where C. G. Adams cottage stands 
Was a shaded spot by breezes fanned, 
Carpeted with wild flowers rich and rare, 
Loved as exotics rarely are. 

Standing beneath the friendly shade, 
Wondering how such scenes were made, 
A chieftain’s daughter tall and fair, 

Was slowly bathing her raven hair. 


What thoughts may have come to her none can tell, 


Fair maidens build air castles all know well, 
Some weighty thoughts seemed won’t to close 
Those eyes that like brilliant diamonds shone. 


When hark! a sound, a sight more clear, 
Few eyes could see or ears could hear, 
Old Bruin saw, from his den near House’s 
Some lovely groves where he’d not been, 
So plunging in witha splash and din, 

He swam for the Point with all his vim. 
The maiden’s shriek both long and clear, 
Brought a host of braves from far and near, 
When Bruin saw the crowd in the way 

He headed quickly across the bay, 

Where a tall and stately elm once stood, 
No other place seemed quite so good. 


’Twas where Durkees’s brooklet there did make 
A slight cascade as it neared the lake, 

High up the tree mid thick set boughs, 

He felt secure from all his foes. 

The baffied crowd from cheering loud. 

Rushed wildly around Carr’s Cove with speed, 
To find their game all nicely ureed. 

Cayuga’s fleetest, bravest sons, 

Had tried in vain as one by one, 

Had not the strength to shoot so far, 

To harm at all the cunning bear. 


All felt alike, ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 
When stepping light from his birch canoe, 
A youthful brave none seemed to know, 
Whence he came or whither he’d go. 


The Cayugas gave him a cordial greet, 

As they motioned him take a grassy seat; 
When the calumet passed with all the rest 
He inhaled the aroma as honored guest, 
Now bound together by friendliest tie, 

All pressed around him with earnest cry 
To bring down Bruin from his perch so high, 
The stranger took a circling view, 

And on his hands his breath he blew, 

His steel bow drawn with utmust strength, 
He watched a moment and then at length, 
Let arrow shot forth with lightening speed 
And Bruin lay bleeding and dead at his feet. 














If cheers before were long and loud, 

Their thunder now fair shook the ground, 
Their sharp flint knives soon dressed the beast, 
That early morn would soon furnish the feast. 


The rising sun found the barbecue done, 
And from every tent along the shore, 
The dusky maids brought more and more 
Of berries and nuts and grapes, pop-corn, 


That all might say that there was ne’er such a morn. 


No modern campfire of G. A. R. 

Can surpass in joy these sons of war, 

They talked of war-paths, of victories won, 

Of narrow escapes, and rare deeds done. 

They had games and races of every kind, 

But in none of these was the stranger behind, 

In wrestling or racing on land or water, 

None were so pleased as the chieftain’s daughter. 


The father, brave chief, had too keen an eye 
To miss the scenes as they passed him by, 
’Twas plain to see by nearly all, 

What was joy to others to him was gall. 


Though the stranger’s arrows were sure to kill 
That Cupid’s arrows were surer still, 

Though it opened new visions to one fond pair 
Of home on the prairie where all would be fair 
To him, to lose all brought dark despair, 

He slept none that night for a bird on her nest 
Would wake him from reverie, spoil his rest. 


With the very first gleam of morning light 

A blithe young figure was speading it’s flight 
’Round the cove, long the shore, her flying feet 
Soon reached the tree where her brave she’d meet 
Not a moment was lost ere the birch canoe 

Shot forth with these lovers, so fond, so true. 
The brave old warrier-chief meanwhile 

Had seen the start and for Frontenac Isle 

He rushed his canoe with all the strength 

That despair could add, but half a length 

Found him behind the youthful pair, 

As their birch canoe swift cut the air. 

Like a flash he rose and with aim toe true 

His tomahawk hurled at the birch canoe 

A crimson current stained the wave 

As the arm of the western warrior brave 

Hung broken and helpless, who can tell 

The anguish of those as it suddenly fell-- 

A look, an embrace and they sank from sight 
Of a parent whose future was darker than doubt. 











A horn of darkness hid his view 
As the old chief lay in his canoe 

He knew not, cared not, nothing knew-- 

A gentle zephyr like a mother’s love 

Drew him gently and slowly back to the Cove 
His old friend Hartman chanced to stand 

As his bark at that moment touched the land. 
Dazed and bewildered the old man lay 

He could not speak, he could not see, 

But Hartman steadied his trembling feet 

To his nearby cottage shady and neat. 

In vain did Hartman do his best 

To urge him to eat and to take some rest, 

He could not sleep on a whiteman’s bed 
‘*Please let me sleep on your stoop instead.’’ 
When the morning sun was gilding the east 
He took a few crumbs to break his fast 

With thanks to Hartman; in his old canoe 

He paddled somewhere, no one knew 

As neared the Isle he stopped and gazed 

If chance he might see the watery grave 

Of those he loved and wished he’d saved. 


A year had passed and the sun and rain 

Had decked the earth in beauty again, 

’Twixt Yawger’s Point and Frontanac Isle 

The old chief saw what made him wild. 

From the setting sun to Springport Bay 

A crimson ribbon seemed to lay, 

A sight we all rejoice to see; 

He only recalled a year that day, 

He tarried not but reached Carr’s Cove 

As fast as his failing strength could move. 
Another night so sad and drear 

Which Hartman vainly strived to cheer, 

And early in the morning light 

He vanished again from his good friend’s sight. 
A few more visits as the years flew past, 

And Hartman knew he’d seen the last, 

To happy hunting grounds beyond the grave 
He’d sought his daughter and her western brave. 


(ED. NOTE: Anold newspaper clipping dated 1902, courtesy of present 
Hartman Carr through whose kindness Iwas shown the tomahawk in 
question, and from whom I have received valuable information for my 
archaeological excavations on the Tuscarora Site, on Farley’s Point.) 
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THE * YaNKEE PEDLER" FROM aN OLD PRINT, 1810, SEE LETTER OF 
",UNT sURORA" aS SHE DESCRIBES IT..AN LARLY INSPT TUT ONe 




















THE SULLIVAN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN AURORA 


The minute-gun, which awakened the inhabitants of Aurora, on the 
morning of the 24th of Sept. 1879, reminded them that the long expect- 
ed day had come. But all experienced a sense of disappointment in be- 
holding the unfavorable aspects of the weather.... 


The only outdoor exercises were those held at the ‘‘old foundation.’’ 

There the President of the day, Col. Edwin B. Morgan, after a few ap- 
propiate remarks, introduced the Rev. Mr. Franklin, grandson of one 
of the survivors of the Wyoming massacre. Mr. Franklin,s very inter- 
esting address was heard by but a few; for the wind was so high that 
only those who stood nearest could hear him. Upon the conclusion of 
Mr. Franklin’s remarks Col. Morgan showed to the assembly a frag- 
ment from the sill of the first house erected in Cayuga County..... 
The sight of the half decayed piece of timber decorated with ribbons 
was greeted with three hearty cheers which rose above the roar of the 
wind. From the ‘‘old foundation’’ the procession being led by the Union 
Springs Cornet Band moved to Wells College.... 


The exercises in the Hall were opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Aikman. Col. Morgan then introduced Rev. Craft, and announced that 
the remainder of the exercises would be conducted by the vice presi- 
dent, Hon. Mr. Bogart. Mr. Craft in eloquent and well chosen words 
defended the destruction of the crops and Villages of the powerful Six 
Nations....Mr. Bogart then introduced Rev. Dr. Hawley of Auburn who 
delivered an address of unusual merit. 


In the evening the celebration was resumed. At 7:30 a signal gun 
was fired and immediately a long line of tar barrels were ablaze. Short- 
ly a torch light procession was joined accompanied by the Band.... 


(From an old newspaper clipping, 
Moravia Citizen, October 2, 1879.) 











OTHER REPORTS ON THE CENTENNIAL 


A report of the Celebration from the Auburn Daily Newn starts out 
the same way, by commenting on the weather;---A morning unpropi- 
tious, because of cold winds and heavy rain, did not abate the patriotic 
ardor of the good people of Aurora, for amid the pelting of the pitiless 
storm, the broad banners of our free land were unfolded, and the tri- 
umphal arches erected, that betokened so unmistakably, the commem- 
oration of some great event.... 


The residence of the late E. W. Arms, a portion of which is still the 
original log-cabin of the early days, displayed asits motto, ‘‘THE 
WIGWAM FELL, AND THE LOG CABIN AROSE.” An evergreen 
arch spanned the street; bet ween the Presbyterian Church and the 
Academy, bearing the mottoes; ‘‘GWAH-U-GWAH, WELCOME CIV- 
ILIZATION.’’ ‘‘SCALPS IN 1779, BRAINS IN 1879.’’ The appropri- 
ate motto on the depot building was, “FROM TRAIL TO TRACK.”’ 
Atthe southern line of lot 34, being the military lot, occupied by the 
village of Aurora, was an arch, with the inscription, ‘““‘THE END OF 
SAVAGE DOMINION,’’ on one end, and ‘‘WE LIVE ON SOLDIER’S 
LAND,”’ on the other end, this being the first celebration ever held on 
land given by the government to soldiers..., 


(ED. NOTE: The full address given by the Rev. Dr. Charles Hawly on 
this occasion is found in the ‘‘Records of the Centennial Celebration,”’ 
ordered published by the state of New York in 1885, and printed in 
Auburn N. Y., 1887 by Knapp, Peck and Thompson. For the gift of this 
book I am indebted to J. I. Ward of Cayuga, N. Y.) 
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